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the training of the imagination. 

ITS USE IN THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND LANGUAGES. 
By Arthur Westlake Andrews, b.a., f.r.hist.s. 

During the last quarter of a century probably more attention 
has been paid to education, and especially the education 
of children, than at any period in the history of mankind. 
We have begun to look on our knowledge of the world we 
live in and the treasures of Literature and Science, History 
and Geography, Music and Art, not as the possession of 
a few specialists, but as a vast heritage held in trust for 
the coming generation. It is the children, as Tennyson 
says, who are — 

“The heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time,” 
and it is the sacred duty of parents and teachers to give 
them a chance of taking up that inheritance in all its 
fulness. 

Five hundred years ago, in the times of Chaucer, the 
average citizen lived in only one world — the world of his 
practical life — and he soon mastered enough of the ideas 
and knowledge of his age to do his work as well as otheis. 
His acquaintance with his own narrow sphere was probab y 
far more thorough than that possessed by a citizen of t 
present day, for he gained it mainly in the school ° 
experience, but he had very little opportunity of widening 
his circle of thought by putting himself in touch with ^ ’ 
of other pursuits and interests, if we except an occasio 
campaign in trance, a trading voyage or pilgrimage* 
t e second-hand information obtained from travellers ta 
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It is true that much of nnr 

second-hand, but we have more chanTe^of ° ^ ^7 is 0nly 
of a question and checking the accurac S f 6emg both sides 
another. g aCCUraCy of one a <*ount by 

It would not, perhaps, be going too far to say that in 
those days the fuller realization of those broad 7 interests 
that make up the life of to-day was reserved for poets whose 
imagination carried them into the realms of faniy- for 
scholars who had access to the world of letters; for travellers 
who saw the life and customs of other lands and other 
peoples ; and for men of science who looked more deeply 
into the secrets of nature than the rest of mankind. But 
these were few and far between, and the bulk of the human 
race saw little of the world but what lay before their feet. 

Nowadays, however, through the possession of cheap 
literature, free libraries, picture galleries, and museums, 
it is open to all of us if we chose to live in many worlds 
besides that of our practical life. We can travel to foreign 
countries without setting a foot out of England ; we 
can live again in the past or lose ourselves in the fairy 
tales of science ; we can even find friends among the 
characters of novels to whom we can turn for companionship 
in our joy and sorrow. But this very many-sidedness of 
life and the complexity of modern interests bring, in their 
turn, a new danger that education may become too superficial 
and too remote from practical life. 

To a little child the world is full of wonders, and he is 
eager to learn “all about everything, but through want 
of proper guidance he is often merely attracted b} the no\e ty 
of a subject, and so soon tires of it and carries away very 
little beyond a series of blurred pictures and con use 
It would be unfair to blame the child when we 0 |^ n c ° 
the same fault ourselves. In the pressure o mo 
have no time, as Professor Max Muller says, for cultured 
leisure,” for learning anything thoroughly or ^ ^ Wp 

we wish to acquire, as quickly as p ’ . drawn from 

US in the race", f life, as if knowledge were to be drawn f f ^ 

a well where we must scramble ot * ^ (| ’ r ; nk 

broad river where there is room _ ..it ion we are apt 

In this age of examinations an L0 acquisition 

to forget that the object of education is not 1 
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of facts, but the power to understand facts and the training 
of character, which means the learning* to will, and, therefore 
one thing learnt well is of more value than a large amount 
of superficial learning. It is consequently of the greatest 
importance to train children to observe and think, but to do 
this we must try and put ourselves in their place, and 
understand the ideas which they bring with them to the world 
around, and the point of view from which they regard it. 

It is difficult for grown-up people to appreciate the 
interests of children. All they have to help them is a 
somewhat faint remembrance of their own childhood, and 
what they can gather from a careful observation of the 
children themselves, not in their hours of work when they 
often sink their own personality under the influence of class 
teaching and a set subject, and become shy and formal, but 
in their playtime when all constraint is removed and they 
can do what they please and be once more perfectly natural. 

Few of us, except those who are fortunate enough to 
remain children all our lives, can ever hope to enter that 
world of fairyland in which children often spend their 
happiest hours. With them the imaginative faculty is 
particularly strong. A girl is quite happy if she can play 
with her dolls and pretend to be something, a boy on the 
other hand wishes as a rule to do something, to build houses 
with bricks or to play at some game in which action takes 
the chief part ; in the same way a child who is fond of 
reading wishes to get away from his own environment and 
lose himself in fairy tales or books of travel and adventure. 

It has been urged that children should not be encouraged 
in a too early use of imagination, for fear that they should 
become unpractical dreamers, but if we consider what 
imagination really is we shall see the enormous use that 
can be made of this latent force in education. 

I he physical images of sight, hearing, and touch, by 
means of which we mainly obtain our knowledge of the 
vvorld outside, soon fade away unless they are apperceived, 
t iat is, formed into mental images and connected with the 
rest of our circle of thought. Of these images, the images 
sig t which we may call mental pictures are by f ar \ 
most numerous, but the power of forming them varies 
mous y among different individuals. 
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mental pictures of the objects connected wither* , dear 
an engineer has clear pictures of machinery a ntiotT ’ 
a ship up the 1 hames by night has ot bringing 

of the various lights by which he has , operand ‘theTr 

. ,, , f, su Kee P a correct course. 

This would probably not be called imagination in the 

popular sense of the term, because the pilot is simply livinv 
over again his past life and not recombining his mental 
pictures in new forms, but the formation of such clear mental 
pictures is the whole basis of fruitful imagination. 

All men of genius who have enriched human ’ life with 
their creations have possessed this power to an extraordinary 
degree. 

A great artist who paints mountain scenery often contents 
himself with making a rough sketch on the hill side, because 
he can fill in the details, and even the colour of the heather, 
in his studio during the winter. A great writer like 
Shakespeare did not, as the phrase is, “ draw on his 
imagination,” for his scenes, but he was a man of acute 
observation, who combined in a new and striking way the 
images he had formed of the world he saw and heard. 

Take for instance the opening lines of one of his sonnets:— 

“ Full many a glorious morning have I seen, 

Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, . 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 

It is easy to see that he had several pictures in his mind- 

the sun rising, a king greeted in the morning by h,s 

courtiers, etc. . r do-tits 

Shakespeare's mind was stored with images of he i sights 

and sounds round his home, and u len ie /jnaterial into 
his garret in l.ondon, he remoulded all this material 

new forms of beauty. . l st a spar k of the 

We have, all of us, even the dullest, rf a 

divine fire of imagination, bu ( t men are only 

shooting star, soon dies away, and the S' “' e 
known by the more brilliant lig ] ° n gen j U ses, but we can 
We cannot hope to make c happier and 

train their imagination, and so make their 
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pictures, and comparing and contrasting these one J? 
another, children will learn to grasp the essential po i nts ; 
each, and understand the meaning of each fact of lif e * 
picture, t.e. its relation to the other links of the chain 0 f 
thought. 

To do this, however, children must live what they l earn 
that is to say, study objects rather than words, and look upon' 
education not as something imparted from without, but as 
part of their own practical life, and so, by taking a larger 
share in their own training, realize the full meaning of that 
famous motto of education — Vivendo discimus. 

A child can only become morbid or unpractical by the use 
of his imagination, when he has not sufficient material on 
which to think, that is, when he has not formed a number 
of clear mental pictures which he can group anew in the 
world of fancy. 

The home training is therefore all important, as a child 
uses the pictures it has formed of objects round its home, 
when he imagines persons or scenes of other places and 
countries. A child must therefore be surrounded with 
objects that will help him to think, and will form the best 
and most varied material for his mental images. 

That environment has the greatest influence on the training 
of the imagination is clear, from the fact that people who live 
in mountainous districts, are often more imaginative than 
inhabitants of the plains, and the natives of southern climes, 
where nature is most varied and luxuriant, than those who 
dwell in comparatively barren countries. 

I lato s maxim was that children should be surrounded by 
beautiful sights and sounds, so that they might grow up to 
love the good and the beautiful, and Ruskin has left a living 
memorial of the influence this idea had on him in his 
beautiful museum at Sheffield. But it is not enough merely 
to contemplate beautiful and instructive things, and therefore 
hessQ 11 mUSt alwa y s P^y a large part even in object 


I ° r V e WOr k* n £ out °f this principle nothing could 1 
e tr t an the modern ideas, which are rapidly spreadin 
n e training of very young children, but we might vvi 1 
extend this idea to the teaching of elder pupils* at 
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take a lesson from the German Se ■ — — 

found so valuable for stimulating- imi which ha s been 

We must not, however, forJ t w P “ de "' 
child’s character and intellect depends n ° de ^ elo P ment of a 
largely on the books he reads than on acZT^P- CVen m ° re 
essential that he should only read th* u ’ U 1s therefore 
literature. It is practical Utt ty % 7* 
of his power to read trash and books tW ™ ° Ut 

We cannot act as guardian of a child's minTbut° ha ™' 
make him his own guardian, and hy intere^tg 
that is most worth readtng, gradually train him only ca " 
for the best books, and reject the rubbish 

History and Geography could be made a most fascinating 
study for children, but to do so we must train the imagination 
and use pictures. 

Without some such aid the imagination alone is not 
sufficiently rich in mental pictures to call up in the most 
vivid way possible, with all the local colour, the scenes and 
incidents in History, and in foreign countries. 

A concrete instance will perhaps show best why we should 
use pictures in History and Geography. Let us suppose that 
a boy, who has not seen pictures of China or Chinamen, is 
trying to realize an incident in a novel of which the scene is 
laid in that country. The most vivid way would be to 
imagine that he was actually taking part in the scene; to 
follow in his mind the movements of the characters, and 
perhaps actually make them himself; to hear the persons 
speaking, and if a dinner formed part of the story, to actually 
smell it being cooked. To do all this he would use the 
mental images of sound, touch and smell, which he already 
possessed, and these would be quite sufficient to help him to 
realize the scene, but his mental images of sight wou e 
inadequate to re-construct the faces and dress o 
characters. He would therefore lose all local colour un ess 
he had some actual pictures of China and Chinamen 

1U No^] picture' can ever be so good as the re al thing^butje 

cannot always go up mountain tops to see t e on y ^ 

worth anything, or travel over the the past in any 
are of course unable to put ourselv - h v means of pictures, 
but a figurative sense; we can, howe\ er, ) 
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imagine for more vividly scenes in other countries and in tlle 
p“, and by means ot them actually remember the descrip tk> „ 
with far greater ease. 

We must, however, be careful to use pictures in the ri ght 
av or th ey will soon become uninteresting and wearisome 
" the pupil, as there is a great effort in looking at pict Ures 
until the mind has been trained to understand them. They 
must not pass before the student’s eyes like a panorama, or 
he will soon tire as soon as the novelty is over, and will 
learn very little from each picture. 

The great objection to pictures is that they do not represent 
life in action. We do not want merely to look at things but 
to act. The dull boy is usually the one who wants to do some- 
thing, not like Plato’s prisoners in the cave to look at the 
shadows on the wall and guess their meaning. Consequently 
a boy finds the description of the fight between the English 
and the Spaniards in Kingsley’s Westward Ho, far more 
interesting than any panorama of pictures could possibly be, 
because he forms his own pictures of the ships and the sailors 
and identifies himself with his particular hero and the action, 
as if he were personally taking part in it. The material how- 
ever from which he forms these pictures is often insufficient and 
the pictures themselves are absolutely inaccurate ; consequently 
he would have infinitely more pleasure in reading the story if 
he had actual pictures of the ships and Spaniards to help him. 
To make these pictures useful, every child should be trained 
to observe in the way which Geikie has pointed out in his 
book on the teaching of Geography, and to form clear mental 
pictures, and when actual pictures are shown two should 
always be shown together and these compared and 
contrasted by the child. A training in drawing would also 
be of immense help for understanding pictures and also lor 
cultivating habits of observation. 

Let us consider how far we can help the imagination m 
History by means of pictures. We wish a child for instance 
to realize the life and thought of the people in Chaucer’s time- 
^ er y few children could read even the best text book 
the fullest interest, unless they had a teacher to explain it, " 0 
could help them to form a vivid picture of the people and th e1 ^ 
surroundings, i.e of the dress of the people, the houses the) 
lived in and their manner of life and interests. 
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It has been said that it would h P ~~T~ 
unless we had contemporary photo^rln^ 05 *' 1316 t0 d ° this 
which would give us the actual voirL t and a P hono graph 
Unfortunately this is beyond our power 1 ^ 16 ° f the past 
some approximation to it. 1 Dut we can make 

Let us suppose that we wished to teach th r 
Thibet ; it would be absurd, because th* L Geography of 
properly surveyed, to omit any Z tfo„ T "°* 

and natural features that have come under the „h a ' n ™' gK 
travellers, and because we had no phono ‘aoh ^Tr °' 
could hear the actual voices of the natives and the languages 
the country, or theatre ,n whtch we could see vividly L* te i 
the life and customs, to reject any odd scrap of InfoLaL in 
the way of photographs, records of travellers etc., which could 
help us to understand how the people lived and thought 

There are of course periods of history in which we have but 
little material to reconstruct the story of the past, but in a 
time such as that of Chaucer we can read a piece of con- 
temporary literature like the Canterbury Pilgrims, or Lang- 
land’s Piers the Plowman, or some dramatic story of the times 
by a great writer, such as Shakespeare’s Richard II.; we can 
find contemporary pictures of the houses and public buildings; 
we can show old London Bridge, with its houses and 
drawbridge, that bridge which was called one of the wonders 
of the world; we can see pictures of the narrow mediaeval 
streets with the booths in front of the shops; we can see a 
map of London at the time and appreciate how St. Paul s 
must have stood out from the district round when the rising 
ground on which it is built was not obscured by houses, and 
understand how the churches, monasteries and great houses 
such as the Savoy, the palace of John ot (jaunt, were the 
most prominent features to an observer on the opposite an v 

of the Thames. . , ,-r- r 

We can find innumerable pictures illustrating t e 1 
the people. Some of these records remain in t le s 
old buildings, coins, and the collections in museum , ^ 

the form of pictures are scattered over the cou > ^ ^ 
libraries and books that are not eas *y ac ^ these far 
ordinary .student, but it wou.d * I— *,««, a. 
more thoroughly than has yet been * most 

say a dozen epochs of English h.story, those that 
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characteristic of the life of the time and put them in th 
hands of all history teachers by means of photographs and 
lantern slides. Even thirty or forty of these at each epoch 
would be enough to help students to understand the local 
colour of the time, and would certainly go some way towards 
interesting children in the study of history. 

It would be possible to take each epoch of about fifty 
years in a book like Trail’s social England, and by new 
combinations of such pictures, and by reading a piece 0 f 
contemporary literature or some llistorical novel, to form 
a far more vivid picture of the past. It would also be 
possible to teach history in a more connected way, if this 
were combined with the study of maps and symbolic dia- 
grams and such charts as have already appeared in this 
review, illustrating the political divisions of Europe in a 
graphic way, so that a transverse line represents the map of 
Europe at any date, and more detailed charts which represent 
in the same graphic way the various factors that made up 
life in England. 

Such a chart of English History from 1348 to 1399 should 
contain in the first column on the left, a graphic represen- 
tation of the position in 1348, of the various subjects dealt 
with in each chapter of Trail’s Social England, such as 
Politics, Social Life, Towns, Army and Navy, Architecture, 
etc., arranged one above the other, and on the right a 
similar column representing the state they had reached in 
1399* The student would thus be able to see at once the 
general environment of the people at any date, and would 
be able to trace the evolution of, for instance, Social life 
in a connected line in the period 1348 to 1399, an d so 
through all the periods down to the present time, and would 
so be able to understand the general evolution of thought. 

From the present text books alone a student never under- 
stands the general environment of the people at any time. 
Politics, Social life, Literature, are all isolated streams, and 
it is very difficult to understand at one time how the nation 
or individuals lived and thought. 

Some such method as this would be of immense value 
ln helping a student to understand the connection of or j e 
epoch with another and with the present, and would enable 

lm to do this more quickly, and would lead him to a tar 
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more thorough appreciation of history Z^T~~ 
be in connection with Geography ■ 1 \ ght as 11 should 
the study of original authorities iLtenrl L , lterature - through 
Instead of reading through history , a ™ 61 ” 6 summ aries. 
would have a dozen clear landmarks” !° rgettin S k > he 
to arrange any new historical info^atio W ° UW be able 
placet he would also, by conJSTSLL“* 
trasting one set of pictures and charts S ^ COn ~ 
learn to think more and to understand each ^ ° thferS ’ 
and the epoch they illustrate. se parate set 

It would not of course be necessary to work out each 
epoch in detail, but it would be possible if desired to 
straight through history, taking first at each epoch merely 
one striking scene, such as the Canterbury pilgrim's 
going to Canterbury, read with Chaucer’s prologue, and 
combining this at first with a general knowledge of the 
great events of the epoch as illustrated by the charts. He 
would thus be able to go through history in a sufficiently 
short period ol time to understand as a connected whole 
the general evolution of thought down to the present, and 
the connection of the different epochs with one another 
and to day. At first he would be better able contrast each 
epoch with the next than compare them, but as, by gradually 
widening circles, he increased his knowledge of each epoch, 
he would understand how one age glides into another, and 
learn to regard history as a continuous stream. There would 
also be the advantage that no work would be wasted, and 
that he would have formed a series of pigeon holes in which 
from the very first he could put his miscellaneous historical 
information, and every lesson would mean a definite addition 
to his circle of thought. In this way it might be possible 
to make the study of History interesting and efficient, and 
remove that standing reproach of most Englishmen, that, 
in comparison with Latin and Greek, of which they on y 


AAl Lumparison witn naun cum — * 

obtain a smattering, they are apt to neglect the literature 

°f their own country, and the story of the growth o n b aT l 
when all around them they have memorials of the past 
the shape of ruins, old houses, pictures, the trea /* u ^ 
museums, and perhaps the very names of the places 
they live, . r i 

We do not seem to be distributing the heritage o 'nov 

VOL. V.-No. 10. 
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at all fairly, if «* chi ' d , ren %°' V «P *" fcnorance * 
the past oi a country whose future they may be themself 

railed upon to shape. 

The training of the imagination can also be utilized to the 
highest degree in the teaching of languages I he princi plt; 
of the Gouin series method is to connect the sounds of a 
foreign language with the mental pictures and ideas, that i s 
to use exactly the same method as a child employs in learning 

his mother tongue. 

The student has of course learnt the English word or phrase 
to describe these mental pictures and therefore can already 
express them in words. He is consequently not so anxious 
as the child to find a name for them which will explain their 
meaning to others, but it has been found in the practical 
working of the system, that a student can visualize a scene 
which is familiar to him and connect the words of any 
foreign language with these pictures and ideas, with the same 
facility as that with which he has already connected with 
them the words of his mother tongue, e.g., a number of series 
are taken as the basis of this teaching bringing in all the 
ordinary words of conversation and these series are arranged 
in connected sentences which describe the steps of some 
familiar incident. These words and sentences are not learnt 
by heart in the sense in which by heart means constant 
repetition; the student thinks of the pictures he has in his 
mind, and the sounds after a few repetitions become naturally 
associated with them. So far from learning by heart it has 
been found that the more vividly he can visualize and the 
more he concentrates his attention on his mental pictures of 
the scene the sooner he learns the foreign sounds, e.g., Ih e 
hrau nimmt den Eimer; und geht an die Quelle; Sie beugt 
sich fiber den ITand; und taucht den Eimer in das Wasser. 

11 the student thinks of the pictures of the girl taking 
bucket and going to the spring and bending over the edge 
and dipping it into the water, and connects these with the 
sounds of the German words, he learns to think in German- 
On the ordinary method he must always translate from 
English into German and so can never by this means ®ttai 
to fluency in the language or really understand the niceties ° 
idiom; he simply substitutes word for word and phrase 0 
phrase. 
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A curious illustration of this is ~ 

Germans who have lived in Entrla i the fact that man y 
English, actually use such a phrase ’ be , Gn thinkin S in 
helfen, translating the English ow/ t ka " n kh nicht 
instead of using the right exnrl : can not help that, 

dafttr. g expression-, ch kann nicht 

By the “ series method ” a student Ip 
way in a marvellously short time all th ar ° S !" a connecte d 
the actions of everyday life, and as thettepTof ? atdescribe 
that have been described are arranged in L orderTS 
he has himself expenenced them i„ his own lif ““ 

convenient means for remembering the words and phra”es 
associated with them. F 

lhese sentences which describe facts may be called the 
objective language. 

I he subjective language which consists in all the phrases 
such as I should like to, I fear, I hope, thank you, which 
express emotions, opinions, ideas, etc., are learnt in a similar 
way, and take the form of a connected conversation among* 
the pupils on subjects of common or personal interest. 

These phrases recur so frequently in different conversations 
of this kind that the ordinary expressions are soon learnt and 
remembered, even more easily than the objective phrases as 
they form a part of the present life of the pupils. 

1 he grammar is learnt by its use in connected sentences so 
that the student acquires in time like a native sense of the 
right tense and case. 

By this means the ordinarv simple language can be learnt 
in a year, working four hours a week, so that a pupil can go 
abroad and be at no disadvantage with a native in ordinary 
life. As the lessons are conducted almost from the first in 
the foreign language without a word of English, the pupil 
can soon approach to the ideal of learning a language, which 
is to learn interesting and useful things through the medium 
of language. . , 

I he whole of the work can thus be made interesting, anc 
the student can feel that he is making definite progress, 
gaining in every lesson a definite addition to his 

ought. dent can understand, 

it is easy to see that as soon as a stuc 

speak, and write the ordinary phrases of a languag , 
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T. • 1 cower over language which will enable hi 

“ X far more rapid progress in the literature. 
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Some such rough sketch ot the use of the .magmatic 
aistorv, geography, and languages may perhaps help us t0 
anpreciate how large a part it can be made to play in that ideal 
oeneral education, the object of which is not to acquire f acts 
Lt power and to broaden a pupil s interest, and so either 
prepare him for giving his life to some special work ; or, if he i s 
obliged like most of us to spend the main part of his time on 
routine, to make him, as Aristotle says, “ autarkes "-self, 
sufficing able in any corner of the world to find some 
permanent and abiding interest for his leisure hours. 




SUGGESTIONS. 

By a Mother. 

A\ E been asked to say if I can give from my own 
experience any hints about training children that might be 

Tar M TV ChiWre " ,V0m -*teenT,h": 

U * S ,n 1 ’ m" hope I shall train the younger ones better 
than the eldest, -but this of course remains to be proved so 
one can hardly say yet what ideas are successful. 

i .—I have often seen mothers pretend to be shocked when 
they are inwardly bursting with laughter. I believe a sharp 
child sees through every pretence of this kind,— why not own 
at once that things can be both funnv and naughty? 

2.— The regulation of chaff is very difficult, but I think it is 
better that the children should be accustomed to it even 
though it is sometimes carried too far. Anyone who is 
chaffed for the first time when he or she is grown up is 
generally much too hot and sore about it. 

3- — I don’t fill up every corner of my children’s days. I 
often stop myself when I should like to be reading to them. 
They want some time for mental digestion. 

4- — Sometimes when I think my flock are heedless and 
untidy and useless, I imagine what my ideal children would 
be if all such faults were cured, and I think they would be 
unchildish and either down-trodden or priggish. 

5. — Rebukes don’t seem to make much impression, but I 
remember that when a rebuke hit me hardest in my child- 
hood, I pretended not to care. 

6. — One must look back sometimes and see if there is not 
some improvement, which the worry of unimproved failings 

has made us forget to notice. 

7. — I really think some parents require too much of git s 
who work honestly at their lessons, in the ua) ot c ° ,n 8 
useful, charitable and improving things out of the sc 


